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Announcement that representatives of the citrus industry of 
Florida, California, Texas and Arizona will soon get together to dis- 
cuss a national citrus program should be heartening to every citrus 
producer. It is particularly gratifying to this publication, which since 
its inception, now more than twenty-two years ago, has urged a na- 
tional program for the growers of all producing sections. 


Getting Together 





Each of the citrus producing states has its own peculiar problems 
to face and solve, but there are other problems common to all and 
which can be solved only by the joint action of all. With the pro- 
bability that we will have another large yield of all citrus fruits dur- 
ing the coming marketing season, we are faced with new and impor- 
tant problems. Doubtless there will be severe shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities. Steel and tin will affect our canning industry. Priori- 
ties on box and packing materials will play a part. Distribution of 
fertilizers may be hampered. Then there are the age-old problems of 
controlled distribution, the disposition of culls, the questions of grade, 
size and pack, which can be solved only on a nationwide basis. 


That such a meeting of representatives of citrus growers from 
the four states can be of inestimable benefit to all citrus growers there 
can be no doubt. It is necessary that such representatives gather with 
open minds and with the determination to face their problems from 
a nationwide, rather than a statewide, viewpoint. In the long run, 
what will benefit one section will benefit all. 
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Your Citrus Grove 


Needs ARMOUR’S 
.... for Winter 


Resistance and Finer 


Yields Afterwards 










Right now an application of Armour’s not better market prices. They know Armour’s 
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only helps harden up young citrus trees for 
winter: It provides a rich, balanced. ration 
of major and minor plant foods which af- 
fect the juice-quality, inside texture and 
general appearance of later yields. 


For three generations, many of Florida’s 
most successful growers have depended on 
Armour’s Fertilizer. During season after 
season they’ve seen it pay dividends, in larg- 
er, higher-quality yields which commanded 


BIG CROP is made in Florida, especially for 
Florida citrus: that it’s dry, easy to drill, 
quick-starting, full of staying power. 


Join the BIG CROP growers by applying 
Armour’s this fall. You’ll find it can surely 
help Make Your Work Count for More... 
And when you prepare seed beds for vege- 
tables, again you’ll find a proven Armour 
analysis that will help Make Every Acre Do 
Its Best. 


Take Up Any Cultivation Problems 


With Your Armour Field Representative 


Your Armour field representative can = 
suggest a suitable analysis for your 
citrus or truck crops, as the result of 
long experience with groves and vege- 
tables in your section. He’ll also be 
glad to help with any problem of grove 
care or cultivation. Drop us a card, 
and he’ll visit you without obligation. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Seasonal Citrus Pointers 


Thinning Tangerines 

Along with current comments on 
the condition and probable size of 
the 1942-43 crop of Florida citrus, 
the opinion is freely expressed that 
the tangerine crop will be the larg- 
est in the history of the industry. 
At any rate the crop will be a large 
one. It is a matter of record that 
heavy yields in a year of large crops 
run to a larger percentage of small 
sizes than are produced in a year 
of low yields and small crop. It is 
also a matter of record that small 
sizes suffer heavier discounts in ship- 
ping seasons of large crops. In many 
instances of the past, small sizes of 
tangerines have sold at a loss in sea- 
ons of large crops. However, the 
grade and size marketing agreement 
has largely corrected this in recent 
years by restricting the marketing 
of these small sizes. But still the 
problem of small sizes confronts the 
producer, Some growers feel that in 
years of large crops it is profitable 
to systematically reduce the produc- 
tion of the small sizes by thinning. 
In 1929 a study of the effect of 
thinning tangerines on size was made 
by the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice in the Hartt Grove in Highlands 
county. The thinning was done about 
the middle of July when the fruit 
was running 20 to 40 millimeters in 
diameter. Since no standard method 
of thinning had been established, an 
effort was made to determine the 
most desirable rate of thinning by 
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removing 33 percent of the fruit 
from each of five trees, 67 percent 
from another five, and leaving five 
check trees, not thinned. The trees 
were located in such a manner as to 
provide a random sample of the 
grove. Eight to nine year-old trees 
were used. The fruit was pulled and 
dropped to the ground. Two men 
worked together on a tree, one pick- 
ing the higher fruit from a step lad- 
der, while the other picked from the 
ground. An effort was made to dis- 
tribute the picking over the branches 
in a manner so as to actually thin 
the fruit, taking, of course, the small- 
est. The thinning cost was 4 to 5 
cents a box, by numbers, or 16 to 20 
cents a tree. The fruit was sized at 
picking time. 

The following table shows the re- 
sult of thinning on size increase, 
yield reduction and price relative: 

It is noted in the table of results 
that, from the trees not thinned, on- 








ly 54 percent of the fruit was large 
enough to return the grower a pro- 
fit; whereas, 69 percent of the fruit 
from trees thinned one-third off re- 
turned a profit, with a loss in boxes 
of only three percent, resulting from 
thinning. Where two-thirds of the 
fruit was removed by thinning, 84 
percent of the fruit picked was large 
enough to return the grower a pro- 
fit, with a los8 of only 19 percent in 
the total number of boxes. The thin- 
ning operations were profitable; the 
two-thirds removed proved to be 
more profitable for that season and 
for that particular grove with a very 
heavy crop. 

Organic Matter and Nitrogen 

Conservation 

From the beginning of citrus fruit 
cultivation in Florida, it has been 
the general practice to supply bulky 
organic matter to the soils of citrus 
groves by growing cover crops and 

(Continued on page 14) 








Percent of Standard Sizes 
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Plots = 
ese: 2383s 4H 
a nN = a = =. wo ae 
Not thinned 9.7 36.0 31.6 17.4 4.8 5 0 
Thinned, % off 5.4 25.2 35.8 25.2 Te ia a 2.8 
Thinned, % off 2.6 13.7 32.0 32.8 16.2 2.7 5 18.8 
Relative prices of 
sizes current 
season -19 00 24 63 100 60 54 
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Relationship Between 


Rind Blemishes & Juice Quality 


... In Florida Oranges 


Introduction 


The relationship between rind 
blemishes and juice quality in citurs 
fruits is still a much debated ques- 
tion. As a typical example, one is 
frequently told that russeted fruit 
is sweeter than bright fruit. How- 
ever, this phase of the question re- 
ceived considerable attention a few 
years ago when Yothers and Mason 
(3) reported that while the two types 
of fruits contained approximately the 
same percentage of soluble solids, 
the russett fruit showed slightly 
more acid. In other words they found 
the facts contrary to the general be- 
liefs. 

The object of the investigation 
which is being reported here is not 
so much to revive the issue of 
sweetness or sourness in these two 
types of fruit as to direct attention 
to another constituent of the juice 
which certainly determines quality, 
namely, ascorbic acid or vitamin C. 
It would seem that this question 
might assume additional importance 
during the present war emergency 
when many more of the “‘off-colored”’ 
oranges are being marketed not only 
as fresh fruits but also as canned 
juices and concentrates. It is a well 
known fact that the price of fruit 
is discounted because of a certain 
amount of rind blemishes. Both pro- 
ducer and consumer naturally ask 
the question, “Does a lower price in 
this case indicate lower nutritive 
value?” 
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By ERSTON V. MILLER, Physiologist, Division Fruit and Vegetable 


Crops & Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. D. A,, 
Orlando, At Florida State Horticultural Society Meeting 


Methods and Materials 
These studies were made by the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture in 


the laboratory at Orlando and were 
begun in December, 1940. In the in- 
vestigations on the relationship of 
rust mite injury to juice quality the 
fruit was collected from eight dif- 
ferent groves, three of which were 
located in central Florida, near Or- 
lando, and five on the east: coast. In 
each grove ten trees were selected 
which showed a high percentage of 
fruits with rust mite injury. Ten 
bright and ten russeted fruit were 
picked from each tree, care being 
taken not to pick fruit from the in- 
side branches, These hundred orang- 
es were later culled down to 25. 
Fruit in the russeted sample showed 
fifty per cent or more of its surface 
discolored. The samples of bright and 
russet fruit from the same grove 
were matched as far as possible for 
size. 


Results 


First it will be noted that the re- 
sults for solids and acids reported in 
this paper verify those published by 
Yothers and Mason. Although the val- 
ues for total soluble solids fluctuat- 
ed within each group, there was very 
little difference in the group averag- 
es. In table 1 it will be observed that 
soluble solids for the bright fruit 
ranged from 11.33 to 12.49% and 
averaged 12.02%; whereas, in the 
russeted fruit the range was from 


11.33 to 12.53% with an average of 
12.00%. 


The acids, on the other hand, were 
consistently a little higher in the rus- 
seted oranges than in the bright 
fruits, ranging from 1.24 to 1.74% 
for the former and from 1.06 to 
1.68% in the latter. The average for 
total acid was 1.31% in the bright 
fruit and 1.47% in the russet. The 
slightly lower acid in the bright fruit 
naturally raised the sokids-to-acids 
ratio. 


The ascorbic acid (vitamin C) con- 
tent in these two types of oranges 
appeared somewhat like those for to- 
tal soluble solids. In six out of the 
eight lots this constituent was lower 
in the russet fruit than in the bright. 
In the other two lots ascorbic acid 
in the russet fruit was equal to or 
slightly higher than that in the 
bright. In the bright oranges ascorbic 
acid ranged from .485 to .656 mg. 
per cc.; in the russet, the range was 
from .478 to .606 mg. per cc. When 
averaged the values were .556 mg. 
per cc, for the russet fruit and .574 
mg. per ce. for the bright oranges. 

It will be observed that while the 
fruits tested in the experiments just 
described were selected as being bad- 
ly discolored, they probably would 
be marketable as low grade russets. 
In order to obtain samples that were 
not quite so extreme, the following 
experiments were conducted on fruit 
selected in commercial packing hous- 
es. Each sample consisted of 25 


Table 1. Solids, acids, and ascorbic acid content of bright and 


russet mid-season oranges 





























; Solids Acids S/A Ratio Ascorbic Acid 
Variety Root- Source %o % mg. perce 
sto er ae 2 ae eae een 

- Bright | Russet | Bright | Russet Bright | Russet Bright | Russet 

Seedling | | Central Fla. | 12.49 | 12.89 | 1.68 | 1.74 | 7.40 | 7.09 | .498 | .478 
Pineapple | £0. | Central Fla. |} 11.89 11.53 | 1.06 1.26 10.69 | 9.14 | .485 | .469 
Pineapple | RL Central Fla. | 11.93 | 12.13 | 1.29] 1.42 | 9.21 | 8.50 | .624 | .595 
Pineapple | §.O. | E. Coast Fla. | 11.83 | 12.18 | 1.06] 1.24] 11.08 | 9.75 | .566 | .566 
Seedling | | E. Coast Fla. | 11.89 | 12.18 | 1.538 | 1.72 | 7.76 | 7.02 | .611 | .606 
Seedling E. Coast Fla. | 12.13 | 11.33 1.22 | 1.40 | 9.95 | 8.05 | -561 | .539 
Pineapple | §.O. | E. Coast Fla. | 12.33 12.53 1.15 1.29 10.72 9.68 597 -602 
Pineapple | S.O. | E. Coast Fla. | 12.23 | 11.89 1.54 | 1.74 | 7.93 | 6.82 | .656| .602 
Average | | | 12.02 12.00 1.31 | 1.47 | 9.84 | 8.25 | .574 | .557 
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fruits, as in the previous experi- 
ments. The variety used was Valen- 
cia, size 176’s. The “brights” con- 
sisted of oranges in the No. 1 grade 
showing the least blemishes, while 
the “russets’? were those with the 
most blemishes in the No. 2 bin. The 
first five lots listed in table 2 were 
discolored mainly by the rust mite 
and “smooth” melanose. Those in 
lot F showed mostly melanose. Each 
lot was collected from a different 
packing house, one near Orlando, and 
the others from south central Flor- 
ida, 


Table 2. 
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fruit was even considered sweeter. 

In the samples of Valencia orang- 
es no difference in flavor could be 
detected in five out of the six lots. 
In the sixth lot the juice from the 
russet fruit was considered “tart to 
pleasantly tart.” 

Furthermore oranges showing rind 
blemishes might be considered a sat- 
isfactory source for ascorbic acid. 
According to the American Medical 
Association (1) the daily require- 
ments of this vitamin are 8 to 50 mg. 
for infants, 22 to 100 for children, 
and 28 to 100 mg. or more for ad- 
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Five 


quality is not seriously affected by 
rind blemishes caused by rust mite 
and melanose, which constitute the 
principal blemishes found on Florida 
citrus fruit. 

Literature Citations 
(1) The Vitamins. American Medi- 
cal Association. 1939. 
Harding, Paul L., Winston, J. 
R., and Fisher, D. F. Seasonal 
Changes in Florida Oranges. 
United States Department of 
Agriculture Technical Bulletin 
753. 1940. 
(3) Yothers, W. W., and Mason, Ar- 


(2) 


Solids, acids, and ascorbic acid content 
of bright and russet Valencia oranges. 





Solids Acids S/A Ratio Ascorbic Acid 
Lot Jo Jo mg. per ce. 

Bright | Russet Bright | Russet Bright | Russet Bright | Russet 

A | 2.16 | 129.365 1.150 | 1.844 | 10.57 | 9.04 | .505 | .470 

B | 12.15 | 12.55 1.142 | 1.812 | 10.64 | 9.57 | .552 | .579 

C | 12.15 12.15 | 1.066 | 1.264 | 11.40 | 9.61 | .411 | .404 

D | 11.95 11.45 | 1.188 | 1.154 | 10.50 | 9.92 | .502 | .454 

E | 11.72 | 122.12 | 1.058 | 1.170 | 11.08 | 10.36 | .445 | .437 

F | 12.52 | 12.52 | 1.250 | 1.474 | 10.02 | 8.49 | .518 | .500 
Avg. | 12.10 | 12.15 | 1.184 | 1.286 | 10.70 | 9.49 | .488 | .474 


Again the results are very similar 
to those reported for the fruits show- 
ing very severe rust mite injury. To- 
tal solids for the bright fruit av- 
eraged 12.10%; for the russet, 12.- 
15%. The average for total acid was 
1.134% for the bright fruit and 1.- 
286% for the russet. 

Ascorbic acid (Vitamin C) was 
lower in the juice of the russet or- 
anges in every instance but one. Con- 
sequently the average values were 
lower for the russet fruit than for 
bright oranges; .474 mg. per cc. in 
the former, and .488 mg. per ce. in 
the latter. 

Discussion 

From a mathematical standpoint 
there is a significant difference be- 
tween bright and russet oranges in 
so far as total acids and vitamin C 
values are concerned. The differenc- 
es in total solids are not significant. 

For all practical purposes blem- 
ishes in the rinds of oranges caused 
by rust mite and melanose do not 
seriously affect juice quality. Six 
people were asked to taste the juices 
of the midseason oranges described 
here. One could detect no differenc 
in the flavor of the juice from the 
bright and russet fruit. The others 
found slight differences in three out 
of the eight lots. When a difference 
in flavor was noted, the juice from 
the russet fruit was described as 
“tart to pleasantly tart” as compared 
to “pleasantly tart” for the juice of 
the bright fruit. In one or two in- 
stances the juice from the russet 





ults. Considering the average for the 
two grades of Valencias shown in 
Table 2, the bright fruit would sup- 
ply 117 mg. in a half pint glass of 
juice, and the russet, 113 mg. That 
is, there would be 4 mg. less in the 
glass of juice from the rusest fruit. 
To equalize the vitamin C content 
we should need an extra teaspoon- 
ful of the juice from the russet 
fruit. Or let us consider one of the 
extreme cases — the lot of pineapple 
oranges in which the ascorbic acid 
content of the bright fruit was .656 
and that for the russet .602 mg. per 
ec. The difference would amount to 
about 12 mg. in an eight ounce glass 
of juice and could be compensated 
for by an extra two teaspoonfuls of 
juice from the russet fruit. 


There is the suggestion that the 
oranges showing rind blemishes may 
have been protected from direct sun- 
light at some time during the grow- 
ing period. It has previously been 
shown (2) that oranges on the in- 
side branches of the tree are slight- 
ly lower in vitamin C content and 
slightly higher in total acids. It is 
known that the rust mite is more 
prone to attack part shaded fruit and 
that melanose is usually produced by 
spore-laden moisture dropping from 
infected twigs above; so it might be 
that certain environmental factors 
that result in lowered vitamin C con- 
tent happen at the same time to be 
favorable for development of those 
common forms of rind blemish, The 
important thing to know is that juice 





thur C. The Citrus Rust Mite 
and Its Control. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Technical 
Bulletin 176. 1930. 


CO-OP BANK HEAD SUGGESTS 
FARMERS OBTAIN SUPPLIES 





Due to the critical transportation 
situation throughout the country, L. 
G. Foster, president of the Columbia 
Bank for Cooperatives, has advised 
all member associations in the Third 
District of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration of the importance of ob- 
taining adequate supplies of such 
items as containers, packages, coal, 
fuel oil and other bulky commodities 
that may be immediately stored for 
future use. 

“Any commodities requiring rail 
shipments should be secured at the 
earliest date convenient to the bor- 
rowers of our bank,” Mr. Foster 
said. “Should the associations need 
financial assistance in preparing for 
the year ahead, please feel free to 
write us in Columbia, S. C., con- 
cerning their problems. We believe 
it would be wise for the associations 
particultrly those handling fertilizer, 
to place their orders now with their 
sources of supply to take care of 
their fertilizer requirements for the 
coming year.” 


University of Florida School of 
Forestry students are helping to pro- 
tect Northwestern forests against 
fires and sabotage this summer. 
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CITRUS GROWERS HAD GOOD SEASON 





According to the Florida Citrus Commission, 
the marketing season for Florida citrus fruits 
just closed was the best Florida growers have 
experienced in many years. 

It is estimated that the dollar return to grow- 
ers on the tree was $55,000,009, an increase of 
$20,000,000 over the previous season. The mar- 
ket valuation at point of delivery is estimated 
at $124,500,000 compared with a total of $110,- 
000,000 for the preceding crop. 

Grapefruit, oranges and tangerines all shared 
in the increased return to the growers. In 1940- 
41, the tangerine grower received an average 
of 59 cents per box on the tree for his fruit, 
while during the 1941-42 season the average 
was $1.70 per box on the tree, almost three 
times the return for the previous year. The 
auction average jumped from $2.90 in 1940-41 
to $3.60 in 1941-42. 

Oranges brought an average of nearly $1.25 
per box on the tree. The auction average was 
$2.82. The average cost of getting a box of or- 
anges from tree to market is estimated at $1.60, 
leaving an average of $1.22 as the per box val- 
ue on the tree. Thus the 27,300,000 boxes of 
oranges shipped from the state had an on tree 
value of $33,000,000 an increase of fifty per- 
cent over the on tree value of the 1940-41 crop 
of Florida oranges which was $22,000,000. 

Grapefruit growers during the season just 
closed averaged slightly more than $1.00 per 
box on tree, as against an average of 47 cents 
per box the previous season. The auction aver- 
ages for Florida grapefruit was $2.52. Count- 
ing $1.50 as the cost from tree to market, which 
is the generally accepted figure, the grower 
received an average price of $1.02. Total auc- 
tion sales of grapefruit amounted to slightly 
more than 19,000,000 boxes, giving the grower 
an on tree value of slightly more than $19,- 
000,000, as against an on tree value of $11,- 
000,000 the previous year. 

Of course, all growers did not receive as 
much as the indicated average, but others re- 
ceived more. As always, the producer of the 
better fruit received the premium. 


STUDY LONG-RANGE PLAN 





A suggestion by R. D. Keene of Winter Gar- 
den, president of the Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida, that Florida citrus growers 
take steps to acquire and operate their own 
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ships after the war for the distribution of their 
fruits, has received the endorsement of the 
Florida Citrus Commission. 

The suggestion followed an increase of 614 
cents in Florida citrus rates to Eastern markets 
which became effective July first, and reports 
that the carriers would seek still further chang- 
es in the rate structure as it affects citrus ship- 
ments. 

Feeling that the industry is now paying all 
it can stand, if not a little more, and that it will 
be hard to secure lower rates after the war, 
Mr. Keene and his associates contend that steps 
should be taken now to meet after-the-war con- 
ditions. 

Members of the Florida Citrus Commission 
agreed with this view and a committee of 
twenty representative shippers and canners 
was named by Commission Chairman Thomas 
B. Swann to investigate the possibilities of the 
proposed plan. Mr. Keene was made chairman 
of the special investigating committee. 

Certainly the industry is now taxed almost 
to the limit of its capacity to pay, and some 
method of reducing transportation costs should 
be found. The plan proposed by Mr. Keene 
seems to have possibilities in that direction and 
those possibilities should be thoroughly sur- 
veyed. 
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DEALER BONDS AGGREGATE 
NEARLY MILLION 


J. F. Mays, head of the bond and license di- 
vision of the state citrus inspection bureau, 
states that Florida citrus fruit dealers posted 
$967,650 in bonds during the 1941-42 season 
for protection of growers under the state’s bond 
and license law enacted by the 1935 legislature. 
This sum compares with $790,950 for the pre- 
vious season. 

During the year 340 packing houses were 
registered, although 36 registered houses did 
not operate; 21 registration certificates were 
issued to shippers who did not operate their 
own packing houses, and 10 canning plant re- 
gistration certificates were used for the matur- 
ity season under state law. 

During the year 187 complaints were han- 
dled by the department, and nearly $18,000 
was paid to growers by bonding companies, by 
far the largest sum paid in any year since the 
bonding law became effective. 

In submitting its report, the department of 
agriculture states that the bond and license 
law is operating to weed out “fly-by-night” and 
speculative operators who operate only during 
seasons of good prices and gocd demand and 
usually to the detriment of the growers and 
legitimate dealers. 


With the shipment of a near-record citrus 
crop just closed, the growers of Florida are 
now looking forward to a shipping season 
which promises to present new and trying prob- 
lems for solution. 


Proper grove practices now will return pro- 
fits later, 
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Effect of Thinning on Some of the Physical 
and Chemical Characters "a ‘tie’sdtayer’S: Sains sien: 
of Valencia Oranges... 


Seven 








tific Helper, Division of Fruit & Vege- 
table Crops & Diseases, Bureau Plant 

During the last ten years much ex- 
perimentation has been conducted on 


Industry, U. S. D. A. 1/, at Meeting 
Florida State Horticultural Society. 

the thinning of fruits, particularly 

from the standpoint of the leaf-to- 


fruit ratio. These investigations have 
dealt mostly with deciduous fruits, 
such as the apple. The ultimate ob- 
jectives were to increase the size of 
individual fruits and to reduce the 
crop on biennial-bearing trees dur- 
ing the “on” year, so that these 
trees would produce a crop during 
what would normally be the “off” 
year. The tendency to biennial-bear- 
ing has not been as critical a prob- 
lem with citrus trees as with apple 
trees; therefore, the subject of thin- 
ning and leaf-area in relation to yield 
and the composition of the fruit has 
received little attention by citricul- 
turists. 

The purpose of this preliminary 
report is to point out some of the 
effects of fruit thinning on the phy- 
sical and chemical characters of Val- 
encia oranges (Citrus sinensis (L) 
Osbeck) grown on rough lemon and 
sour orange rootstocks. 

Material and Methods 

The twelve Valencia orange trees 

used in this study were located in 





1/. Acknowledgements are due Mr. 
Frank Chase of the Chase In- 
vestment Company, Windermere, 
Florida, for his cooperation, and 
to Mr. G. Lee Roberts, Agent, 
Division of Fruit and Vegetable 
Crops and Diseases, for his as- 
sistance in thinning the fruit and 
in making weekly inspections, 


a commercial grove at Windermere, 
Florida. Six were on rough lemon 
rootstock and six on sour orange. 
The trees were about 30 years of 
age, in good physical condition, and 
growing on Norfolk fine sandy soil. 
Thinning the fruit on the entire tree 
2/ to increase the leaf-area per fruit 
was done early in July, 1940, after 
the fruit dropping period and at a 
time when the oranges were large 
enough so that the approximate size 
of the crop could be estimated. Three 
trees on each rootstock were thus 
thinned. Trees were selected that 
could be expected to yield about ten 
boxes of fruit each. In the thinning 
process the crop was reduced to 
about two boxes per tree, with the 
fruit systematigally spaced. During 
the summer months weekly inspec- 
tions were made, and all late-bloom 
fruits were removed. The control 
trees carrying the heavy crop were 
not thinned except to remove the 
late-bloom fruits. 


Samples of 30 oranges were col- 
lected at random from the thinned 
and the control trees from each of 
the four plots on February 5, April 
1, and May 23, 1941. Individual de- 
terminations were made for the va- 
rious constituents on each of the 30 
fruits of each sample, but in this re- 
port only the means obtained to- 
gether with their standard errors are 





2/. No tests were made on fruits 
from ringed branches. 


presented. Official methods were used 
in making the chemical analyses, and 
the results are presented in Tables 
1 and 2. 

Discussion of Results 


Thinning increased the _ size, 
weight, and volume of juice per 
fruit. In California, Parker (4, 5) 
reported that a definite response to 
thinning was noted after the “June” 
drop of both Washington Navel and 
Valencia oranges. This was mani- 
fested by the larger size of fruits har- 
vested in the year of thinning and by 
a reduction of the total crop. 

When the amount of juice was 
computed on the basis of milliliters 
of juice per 100 grams of fruit (ml.- 
/100 grs.), no significant differences 
were noted between the fruits from 
the thinned and the fruits from the 
contro] trees. It is of interest to 
note that the most juice was ob- 
tained in the sampling made on Ap- 
ril 1. 

A greater hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion (lower pH) was found in the 
juice of the fruits from the control 
trees than in fruit juice from the 
thinned trees grown on rough lemon 
rootstock, whereas, no appreciable 
differences were noted between fruits 
from the thinned and the control 
trees grown on sour orange stock. 
Regardless of thinning there was a 
greater hydrogen-ion concentration in 
the fruits grown on sour orange than 


(Continued on page 10) 




















Table 1. Effect of thinning on the physical and chemical constituents of Valencia 
oranges grown on rough lemon rootstock (1). __ is 
Thinned (Light Crop) Control (Heavy Crop) 
Constituents February 5, April 1, May 23, February 5, April 1, May 23, 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
Aver. weight per fruit (grs.) | 292 802 805 224 228 227 
Aver. diam. per fruit (Mm.)| 82 (2) 81 83 75 (3) 75 75 
Aver. thickness rind (Mm.) | 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Vol. junce per fruit (Ml.) | 148+3 169+6 154+4 119+2 126+3 123+2 
Juice per 100 grs. of fruit 
(M1.) 51 56 50 54 55 54 
pH 3.43 3.62 3.89 3.37 3.56 3.87 
Ascorbic acid (mg./ml.) 0.49 + .009 0.45+.002 0.32+.008 0.51+.009 0.47+.01 0.37+.007 
Total solids (%) 10.08+.08 10.96+.10 11.30+.16 10.56+.11 11.39+.12 12.12+.15 
Total acid (%) 1.15+.03 0.91+.02 0.724+.02 1.19 +.02 0.99+.02 0.75 +.02 
Ratio (TSS/A) 8.77 12.04 15.69 8.87 11.50 16.16 
Taste + + + + ++ ++ 











(1) All figures represent a mean of 30 determinations, 


(2) Size 126 
(3) Size 200 
+. 


Flavor in degrees of taste preference. 


(NOTE:—Where Plus (+) sign is used in above table it indicates “plus-or-minus” except those used opposite the 


taste constituents.) 
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In Florida Crop Production 
the Use of Extra Value 
Fertilizers Containing 
All 10 Vital Ele- 
ments Will Pro- 
duce Victory 
Crops...-— 


Superior Fertil 


Phone Y-1623 G. D. Sian, 
Factory and Office East Broadway A 
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y In War Or In Industry 
Calls For The Right Weapons 


i In war those weapons may be Guns, Planes, Ships, Tanks, Men or Leadership 
—Most likely all of them... — Among Florida Growers these weapons are 
Fertilizers, Insecticides, Sound Production Methods, Labor and Capable 





Direction le 


Superior's Extra Value Brands of Fertilizers 
and Insecticides Offer Unexcelled Produc- 
tion Aids to Maximum Crop Production...- 


~ OUR GROWTH PROVES FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
MERIT OF PRODUCTS WE RECOMMEND 
Every month since we started in business our Our Extra Value Spray Oil. A Better Oil 


Emulsion Containing 83% Oil... — 


And Our Superior 99-1 Oil. A Better Tank 

Mix Oil. Contains 99% Oil... — 

Extra Value Neu-Cop 50% Copper — Far 

better than most neutral coppers... _— 
Extra Value Wettable Sulphur, 97% Sul- 

phur...— 


Zine-Co Wettable Sulphur, 80% Sulphur, 


volume of sales has shown a tremendous in- 
crease over the same month of the preceding 
year... — 


Certainly this record could not have been 
maintained unless our product had proven 
beyond all doubt its unvarying effectiveness. 


True, ” nomen of a tae 1.75% Zine, 3.75% Copper... — 
our cus omers’ records of production have Z-S Wettable Sulphur, 93% Sulphur, 
been high... — 1.75% Zine ...— 





USE EXTRA VALUE BRANDS SPRAY THE SUPERIOR WAY 
—And Secure Maximum Efficiency With —And Secure Maximum Efficiency With 
Greatest Economy... — Greatest Economy... — 
HL Pres., P. O. Box 1021 


way At 47th Street, Tampa, Florida 
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EFFECT OF THINNING ON SOME 
OF THE PHYSICAL AND CHEM.- 
ICAL CHARACTERS OF VAI.- 
ENCIA ORANGES 





(Continued from page 7) 
in the fruits grown on rough lemon 
rootstock. 

Of particular interest are the re- 
sults obtained for some of the chem- 
ical constituents. During the season 
of the thinning, the thinned trees 
showed a more vigorous growth. Al- 
though the fruits were larger, they 
contained a lesser percentage of to- 
tal solids, total acid, and ascorbic 


er sized fruits contain the most sol- 
ids and acid. 

Taste tests were made on the or- 
anges of each sample. There was 
unanimous agreement to the effect 
that the smaller fruits produced on 
the control trees were sweeter and 
had better flavor and flesh texture 
than did the larger fruits from the 
thinned trees. The oranges from the 
latter trees were about one to two 
sizes larger and had coarser extern- 
al and internal texture. 

Summary 

Under the conditions of this ex- 

periment the drastic thinning of Val- 
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heavy crops are usually of satisfac- 
tory size. The texture and flavor 
were found to be better and the 
juice had a higher content of total 
solids and ascorbic acid than did the 
larger fruits from trees with lighter 
crops. 
Literature Cited 
(1) Harding, Paul L., Winston, J. 
R., Fisher, D. F. 1938. Season- 
al changes in the ascorbic acid 
content of the juice of Florida 
oranges. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. 
Proc. 36: 358-370. 
(2) 


1940. Seasonal changes in Flor- 


Table 2. Effect of thinning on the physical and chemical constituents of Valencia 
oranges grown on sour orange rootstock (1). 
Thinned (Light Crop) Control (Heavy Crop) 
Constituents February 5, April 1, May 23, February 5, April 1, Mav 28, 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 

Aver. weight per fruit (grs.) | 264 268 270 203 189 219 
Aver. diam. per fruit (Mm.)| 79 (2) 80 80 73 (3) 70 73 
Aver. thickness rind (Mm.)| 4 4 
Vol. juice per fruit (M1.) 142+4 146+4 147+4 109+2 103+3 109+2 
Juice per 100 grs. of fruit 
(M1.) 54 55 50 54 55 50 
pH 3.22 3.51 3.83 3.32 .50 3.83 
Ascorbic acid (mg./ml.) 0.61+.008 0.52+.01 0.43 + .009 0.66+.01 0.57+.01 0.47 + .007 
Total solids (%) 12.10+.09 12.83+.11 13.58+.14 12.86+.11 13.52+.13 13.96+.13 
Total acid (%) 1.51+.04 1.23+.03 0.90+.02 1.53+.04 1.22+.038 0.93 + .02 
Ratio (TSS/A) 8.01 10.42 15.09 8.41 11.08 15.01 
Taste - + ++ + TTT +++ 





(1) All figures represent a mean of 30 determinations, 


(2) Size 150 
(3) Size 176 


+ Flavor in degrees of taste preference. . 
(NOTE:—Where Plus (+) sign is used in above table it indicates “plus-or-minus” except those used opposite the 


taste constituents.) 


acid than did the smaller fruits from 
the unthinned or control] trees. (See 
tables 1 and 2.) The synthesized 
foods resulting from the increased 
leaf-area were apparently manifest- 
ed in the larger and coarser tex- 
tured fruits, in a more vigorous 
tree growth, and in a slightly heav- 
ier crop of fruit the year following 
the thinning. These observations are 
similar to the findings of Parker (4), 
who has pointed out that in the year 
following the thinning of the fruit, 
a larger crop was picked from the 
thinned trees than from the control 
trees, 

Slightly higher values for ascor- 
bie acid, total acid, and total solids 
were found in the fruits from both 
the thinned and the control trees 
grown on sour orange than in those 
grown on rough lemon rootstock. 
These results are in agreement with 
those previously reported (1, 2). The 
smaller fruits from the control trees 
contained a higher content of total 
solids and total acidity than did the 
larger fruits from the thinned trees; 
this is in accord with the results re- 
ported by Harding and Lewis (3), 
who pointed out that throughout the 
various stages of ripening, the small- 


encia fruits in July in order to in- 
crease the leaf area per fruit re- 
sulted in fruits one to two sizes larg- 
er and a reduction in the yield from 
about ten boxes to about two boxes 
per tree. During the season of the 
thinning the trees with the lighter 
crop made a more vigorous growth 
and produced larger sized fruits and 
a slightly larger crop the year fol- 
lewing the thinning. 

From the results obtained in this 
preliminary study, there does not ap- 
pear to be any economic or physio- 
logical reason for thinning Valencia 
orange trees in Florida. The trees 
show very little tendency towards 
biennial-bearing. Fortunately the 
fruits on Valencia trees carrying 


ida oranges. USDA Technical 
Bulletin 753. 

(3) ——————- and _ Lewis, W. E. 
1941, The relation of size of 
fruit to solids, acid, and vol- 
ume of juice in the principal 
varieties of Florida oranges. 
Fla. State Hort. Soc. Proc. 1941, 
52-56. 

(4) Parker, E. R. 1932. Effects of 
thinning fruits of Washington 
Navel and Valencia orange trees 
in California, Amer. Soc. Hort. 
Sci. Proc. 29: 104-109. 

(5) —————— 

1934. Some effects of thinning 

orange fruits. Univ. of Calif. 

College of Agr. Agr. Expt. Sta. 

Bull. 576. 


Analysis Of Data Relative To The Maturity Of 
Florida Early and Midseason Common Sweet 


Oranges, Seasons 1938, 1939 and 1940 


(Concluded from last month) 





In 1939, solids were very much 
lower at the beginning of the season 
than in either 1938 or 1940 but in- 
creased rapidly as the season pro- 
gressed, During the period of Novem- 





ber 12 to 18, 82 percent of the move- 
ment met a 9 percent minimum con- 
tent of solids. This figure compares 
with 96 percent and 98 percent of 
the movement that met a 9 percent 
minimum during the same weekly 
periods in 19388 and 1940, respect- 
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ively. 

In 1940, solids were higher than 
during either of the 2 preceding 
‘years. Practically 100 percent of the 
movement of oranges met an 8 per- 
cent minimum for soluble solids 
from the week of October 8 to 14 
through the week ended December 
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Anhydrous Citric Acid 

Table 2 shows the percentages of 
oranges that met various minimum 
amounts of anhydrous citric acid dur- 
ing weekly periods in each. of the 
maturity inspection seasons of 1938, 
1939, and 1940. 

In 1938, 96.6 percent or more of 




















Eleven 


met the minimum specifications was 
due to the increase in movement of 
mid-season fruit of higher acidity. 
At least 96 percent of the movement 
met a minimum of six-tenths of 1 
percent acid throughout the matur- 
ity inspection season. 

In 1940, after the middle of Oc- 


Table 4. Percentages of weekly movement of Florida oranges that met the “A” 
specification 1 in 1938, 1939 and 1940 

Year Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 29 Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov.26 Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
8-14 15-21 22-28 Nov. 4 5-11 12-18 19-25 Dec.2 3-9 10-16 17-23, 24-30 
Pet. Pet. Pct. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pct. Pet. Pct. Pet. Pet. Pet. 
1938 57 64 76 82 90 94 97 97 97 98 98 98 
1939 25 82 42 53 69 75 90 87 93 96 96 98 
1940 62 72 81 90 92 95 97 97 ees a, ae ee 
Average 48 56 66 75 84 88 95 94 95 97 97 98 

Total number of boxes or tests on which this table is based: 1938__..._ 7,403,048 boxes 

NOG cet 7,027 tests 

SO iscsi 3,070,515 boxes 


Table 5 Total movement through the entire seasons, 1938-39, 1939-40, and 
1940-41, and number of carlot equivalents that failed to meet the “A” spe- 
cifications during the period October 8 through December 30. 


Total movement 


Year (Carlot equiva- 
lents through 
entire season 

Number 

1938-39 69,317 
1939-40 47,386 
1940-41 1/ 56,513 
Average 57,739 


1/ Total shipments to June 30. 


Table 6. 


Percentage of 
total movement 
that failed to 
meet specifica. 


Carlot equivalents 
that failed to 
meet “A” speci- 
fication Oct. 8- 


Dec. 30 tion 
Number Percent 
1,783 2.6 
4,532 9.6 
853 1.5 
2,389 4.1 


Total movement and number of carlot equivalents that failed to 


meet the “A” specification, October 1-December 30, 1938-40. 


Total movement 


(Carlot equiva- 
Year lents) from Oct. 
1-Dec. 30 
Number 
1938 19,307 
1939 19,741 
1940 16,025 
Average 18,358 


Carlot equiva- 
lents that failed Percentage that 
to meet “A” failed to meet 





specification specification 
Number Percent 
1,783 9.2 
4,532 23.0 
853 46 
2,389 13.0 


Total number of boxes or tests on which 


this table is based: 





80. During the weekly period Octob- 
er 29 to November 4, 95 percent 
met a 9 percent minimum; 81 per- 
cent met a 9.5 percent minimum; 
and 49 percent had a content of 10 
percent or more solids. 

The percentage of fruit that con- 
tained 9 percent or more solids was 
lower in 1939 than in 1938 and 1940, 
especially during the first part of 
the season, The percentage of solids 
in 1939, however, increased rapidly 
and after the middle of November 
there was relatively little difference 
in the percentages of oranges that 
contained 9 percent or more soluble 
solids during each of the maturity 
inspection seasons, 





Ree 7,403,048 boxes 
 —— 7,027 tests 
1940_____. 3,070,515 boxes 


the fruit met a minimum specifica- 
tion of seven-tenths of 1 percent cit- 
ric acid throughout the season. Prac- 
tically 100 percent met a minimum 
of six-tenths of 1 percent. 

In 1939, of the oranges moved 
during the week of October 8 to 14, 
77 percent met a minimum acid re- 
quirement of seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. During the following week 
80 percent of the fruit met this speci- 
fication for acid. During each of the 
following weeks there was a progres- 
sive increase in the percentage of 
fruit that had an acid content of 
seven-tenths of 1 percent or more. 
Undoubtedly the progressive increase 
in the percentages of oranges that 





tober, nearly all oranges met a min- 
imum acid content of seven-tenths of 
1 percent, 

Volume of Juice 

The percentages of oranges that 
contained various minimum amounts 
of juice per standard packed 1 3-5 
bushel box, by weekly periods from 
October 8 through December 2 dur- 
ing each of the years 1938, 1939, and 
1940, is shown in table 3. 

The percentages shown in these 
tables are averages of composite 
tests of all sizes of fruit. 

In each of the years 1938, 1939, 
and 1940, during the period from 
October 15 to December 2, 98 per- 
cent or more of the oranges tested 
contained not less than 4.5 gallons 
of juice per box. 

A comparison shows that during 
the seasons of 1938, 1939, and 1940, 
the percentages of oranges that con- 
tained minimums of 4.5 and 4.7 gal- 
lons did not vary to an appreciable 
extent after the week of October 8 

(Continued on page 15) 
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BUT WHEN THEY 
CLASH you’re on 
the losing end because Y 
your crops can’t get 
nourishment. 


Maintain the essential acid-alkali balance 
with D/P Dolomite, applied as part of 
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Horticultural Hints 


The weather man announced 
several days ago that a new rec- 
ord had been set for hot weather 
with the temperature reaching an 
all time high. In view of this fact 
it is difficult to make many sug- 
gestions for farm and grove work, 
It is much more comfortable to 
sit in the shade and take a well 
deserved rest. However, there are 
certain operations that must be 
cared for even in the hottest kind 
of weather. For example, rust 
mites are active all over the state, 
and if you haven’t made oil spray, 
then you should do so at the ear- 
liest possible moment. This ex- 
tremely warm weather is hard on 
young trees and you should keep 
a careful check to see that they 
have been getting plenty of water. 
Thorough cultivation of the tree 
row in the case of young trees 
is advisable, and if you have suit- 
able material we suggest mulching 
these young trees. 

Vegetable growers are getting 
their seed beds under way. This 
is a very important operation in 
determining the success that you 
will have with the fall crop. It 
has been our experience that a 
well prepared seed bed and con- 
tinued proper care in many cases 
determines whether you will be 
successful with the resulting crop 
or have it a complete failure. We 
urge all growers to give this mat- 
ter the proper attention. Select 
the most desirable land that you 
have, and if you are not abso- 
lutely sure about the chemical con- 
dition of this soil we invite you 
to get in touch with the Lyons 
Field Man. He will be glad to co- 
operate with you in obtaining soil 
samples and finding out what 
should be done to get this soil in 
proper condition. It is very costly 
to have the seed bed turn out to 
be a failure. Remember a little 
prevention is more economical 
than all of the cures. 

Now is a very good time for all 
growers to start looking around 
and making their labor connec- 
tions. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that farm and grove labor 
will be somewhat harder to get 
than in former years so start now 
to making your contacts in order 
that you will be able to take care 
of vour operations, 

Tires and gasoline are needed by 


Reports of Lyons Field Men... 


POLK AND HIGHLANDS 
COUNTIES 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

This section is still getting rains 
and the cover crops are making 
good growth. Some chopping and 
mowing has started and will con- 
tinue during the summer. Oil 
sprays are still being applied and 
in spite of the high daily tempera- 
tures very little burning has been 
reported, Fruit is sizing up rapid- 
ly now and the prospects for a 
satisfactory crop are good. There 
are several new plantings going 
on in and around this section with 
varieties divided about equally be- 
tween early and late varieties. 
Groves throughout this section are 
in very fine condition and have 
made good summer growth, 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
F. W. (Felton) Scott 

Groves throughout this section 
are looking extremely well under 
very favorable weather conditions 
and the young fruit is sizing up 
much more rapidly than was an- 
ticipated. In spite of the late 
bloom during the spring fruit 
should start moving from this sec- 
tion earlier than last season and 
growers are very optimistic in re- 
gard to prices for the coming 
crop. Growers generally are tak- 
ing better care of their properties 
and particularly in regard to sec- 
ondary elements and the adequate 
use of spray materials. As a re- 
sult we are going to have far bet- 
ter quality and a larger yield to 
offer the market. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. Bourland 

There is a large area of muck 
land being prepared for vegetable 
crops, mainly celery, in the Zell- 
wood section. This area will be 
ready for cropping in the spring, 
and we understand that a consid- 
erable acreage will be planted at 


the army and other armed forces, 
and we are making every effort 
to cooperate. For this reason we 
might not get around to see you 
as often as we would like, but we 
want to assure you that if some- 
thing develops on the farm or 
srove where we can be of assis- 
tance, communicate with us and 
we will immediately get in touch 
with the situation. 








this point. There has been a large 
acreage of new groves. . Many 
growers are of the opinion that 
there is more activity being shown 
in planting now than has_ been 
shown in many years. Our fruit 
crop is showing up somewhat bet- 
ter and the quality is very good. 
There is some concern here over 
the prospects of getting ample 
labor to handle all grove and pack- 
ing house operation this fall. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 

As observed last month the 
early orange crop will be light 
in this section, However, Valencias 
have set a good crop, and while 
our acreage of grapefruit is light 
we will have more fruit than we 
did last season. We have had one 
of the best flushes of summer 
growth seen in a number of years 
and groves are in fine condition. 
In regard to the vegetable sec- 
tions, there is considerable uncer- 
tainity as to what they will be 
able to do this fall. Many grow- 
ers have already felt the labor 
shortage and indications at this 
time have growers wondering if 
they will be able to take care of 
the normal acreage. However, in 
spite of the many adverse condi- 
tions that may arise this fall grow- 
ers, both vegetable and citrus, are 
making plans for a normal produc- 
tion season. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PIN- 
ELLAS COUNTIES 
Cc. S. (Charlie) Little 

We have a very healthy condi- 
tion throughout this territory at 
the present time. Practically all 
growers had a successful season 
and those growers that held their 
Marsh Seedless gravefruit and 
Valencia oranges until late in the 
season obtained excellent prices. 
With this condition existing we 
are having more money spent on 
care of grove properties and as 
a natural result trees are in bet- 
ter condition and we are going to 
have better quality fruit to place 
on the market this fall and next 
spring. The rains have been plen- 
tiful for the past weeks and the 
summer growth is now out in good 
shape. Conditions have been fav- 
orable for growth this summer and 
groves and growth are in good, 
healthy, normal condition. 
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ADVERTISEMENT—LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Another Exclusive User 
of Lyons Fertilizers 


Mr. F. Gould Garcia, manager, Par- 
amount Grove Service, Lakeland is 
shown above in one of the fine 
groves under supervision of his 
Company. 


Mr. Garcia’s grove care business is 
only about four years old but dur- 
ing that time a reputation for hon- 
esty and ability to accomplish the 
desired results at least possible cost 
has been established, and today 


this is one of the very successful 
grove care organizations in the 
state. 


We are proud that Mr. Garcia 
has made such a fine success for he 
gives a large share of credit to 
LYONS FERTILIZERS in maintain- 
ing his groves in such fine condi- 
tion. Lyons Fertilizers have been 
used exclusively by the Paramount 
Grove Service. 


Thirteen 
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(Continued from page 3) 
applying various green manure crops 
and animal manure. Records show 
that back in the Eighties and Nine- 
ties it was quite a common practice 
of leading growers to haul into their 
groves leaves, leaf-mold, and other 
organic materials, in addition to what 
could be produced by growing cover 
crops in the grove. This is still good 
practice. The fact is generally re- 
cognized that the cover crop grown 
during the rainy season takes up wat- 
er soluble plant foods, preventing 
their loss by leaching, and returns 
these plant foods to the soil later 
on when the cover crop plants de- 
cay. In addition, a very desirable 
form of organic matter is supplied. 
If a legume is grown, additional ni- 
trogen is captured from the air and 
added to the soil. It can be pointed 
out that a ton of ordinary grass, for 
example, contains as much nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash as 175 
boxes of citrus fruits, and a ton of 
crotolaria contains more than twice 
that amount of nitrogen. However, 
one of the most important functions 
of organic matter is not generally 
recognized by laymen growers, That 
is, the part it plays in balancing the 
plant food in the soil. It is known 
that through the decomposition of 
organic matter the capacity of the 
soil water as a solvent agent is in- 
creased. Thus, the insoluble mineral 
plant foods, such as calcium carbon- 
ate, insoluble phosphates, and com- 
pounds of potassium and magnesium, 
are made available to the citrus trees, 

The presence of decomposing or- 
ganic matter in the soil at all times 
is, therefore, essential in maintain- 
ing conditions which enable citrus 
trees to use applied commercial fer- 
tilizers most effectively and most ef- 
ficiently in the production of fruit. 

How much of this bulky organic 
matter to the acre does a citrus grove 
need? We don’t know that we have 
the answer to that question. We can 


Complete Boiler Plant 
FOR SALE 


(3) 125 HP Lombard, 125 ibs. 
pressure, 72”x16” boilers complete 
with duplex feed pump, feed wa- 


ter heater, stack and breeching, 
complete plant only few years 
old, excellent condition. Price 
$3,000 cash, subject to prior sale. 


Illingworth Engineering Co., 
Hildebrant Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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only say that we have never seen 
too much organic matter in a citrus 
grove, when properly handled. We 
have seen more than 10 tons of cro- 
tolaria, air-dry, produced per acre 
in a young citrus grove, and left on 
the ground with excellent results, 
In many instances growers have 
hauled into their groves a much 


greater tonnage of organic matter 


with most satisfactory results. In a 
recent grove management survey in 
one of the leading orange-producing 
counties in California it was found 
that 15 to 18 tons of coarse organic 
matter per acre, annually, were used 
by the most successful growers. 

In grapefruit groves in Arizona, 
up to 35 tons per acre have been 
applied annually. An agronomist 
working in the West says the fertil- 
ity of a soil is measured by its ca- 
pacity for decomposing organic mat- 
ter. If this is true with reference to 
Florida, our citrus soils should be 
very fertile when their full capacity 
for decomposing organic matter is 
supplied, Decomposition in these soils 
is very rapid, owing to their porus 
condition, high temperature, and 
heavy rainfall, 

Occasionally we hear a grower say 
that too much cover crop, particu- 
larly beggar weed or crotolaria, will 
cause dieback and ammoniation, This 
is another way of saying that soils 
are sometimes found very deficient 
in copper, for these diseases are due 
to copper deficiency and not to too 
much cover crop or too much organic 
matter. In fact, we find such citrus 
diseaeses as dieback, ammoniation, 
splitting of fruit, frenching, and with- 
er tip associated with a deficiency of 
organic matter in such a manner as 
to point rather definitely to this soil 
deficiency as an important contribut- 
ing factor. Where any of these dis- 
eases exist, nitrogen and other plant 
foods will be wasted until the con- 
ditions are corrected. 

In many instances the total ton- 
nage of cover crop material can be 
increased by running the roller cut- 
ter over the crop in July or August. 
Much material is usually available at 
reasonable cost to haul into the 
groves. In areas where peanuts are 
being grown for the first time, some 
spoiled hay may be available this 
year. It is preferable that bulky or- 
ganic material be hauled into the 
grove before the end of the rainy 
season. This will give time for it to 
partially rot down so that it can be 
more easily cut in with the fall disc- 
ing. We should prepare for a short- 
age of nitrogen during the emer- 
gency. 
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Pad eet 
| Advertisements 


The rate for advertiseme..ts of this 
nature is only five cents pe word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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CITRUS TREES Fine quality 

Pineapples, Jaffas, Hamlins, Val- 

encias, Marsh Grapefruit. 1 to 2 

inch size sour stock. Prices reas- 

onable. Robt. P. Thornton, % 

Clayhill Nursery, Box 2880, Tam- 
pa, Florida. 


RUBY GRAPEFRUIT, Patented Red 
Blush Seedless, high quality pro- 
lific. Exclusive Licensed propagat- 
ors of Florida. Also all standard 
varieties of citrus on Cleopatra 
and Sour. Lining out stock sour 
orange and sweet seedlings. Grand 
Island Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. 


PLACE ORDER NOW Fall Delivery 


Citrus Trees. All Varieties. Para- 
mount Grove Service, Box 843, 
Lakeland, Fla. 10-6t 


LAKE GARFIELD NURSERIES 
COMPANY 
BARTOW, FLORIDA 
ALL STANDARD VARIETIES CIT- 


RUS TREES—SPECIAL PRICES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


NICHOLSON’S EARLY ORANGE— 
This outstanding orange of high 
juice content and rich and very 
delicious flavor during earliest ma- 
turity SHOULD and WILL bring 
high premiums. $3.00 to $7.00 per 
box can be realized if properly 
handled. Royal Purple Citrus Re- 
search Nursery, Orlando, Florida. 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES. Best 
varieties. Specials are NEW varie- 
ties Tangelos and Temples. Plant 
grafted avocados NOW. Get pric- 
es. Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, 
Florida. 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED. Ripe and 
cleaned. Ideal cover and hay crop. 
Write for information. P, E. Syn- 
der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA RELATIVE 
TO THE MATURITY OF FLOR- 
IDA EARLY AND MIDSEASON 
COMMON SWEET ORANGES, 
SEASONS 1938, 19339 AND 1940 





(Continued from page 11) 

to 14. Previous to that period in 194 
the percentages of oranges which 
met specified minimums were rath- 
er irregular compared with those for 
the remainder of the season and 
with those of the 1938 and 1939 sea- 
sons, Possibly this irregularity may 
be due to the relatively small quan- 
tity of fruit that was moved during 
the period. 

It will be noted that during the 
1938 season the percentage of orang- 
es that contained 5 gallons or more 
of juice was considerably higher 
than that during the 1939 and 1940 
seasons, 

Percentages of Oranges that Met 
the “A” Specification 

The percentages of oranges that 
met the ‘A’ specification during 
weekly periods in 1938, 1939, and 
1940 are shown in table 4. 

During 1939 the percentages that 
met the “A” specification were much 
lower than those in 1938 and 1940. 
This was because early in the fall 
of 1939, oranges were lower in sol- 
ids than in either of the other 2 
years. Beginning with the week of 
November 19 to 25, there was only 


“A” Specification 1/ 


This specification requires a mini- 
mum of not less than 9 percent total 
soluble solids, five-tenths of 1 per- 
cent anhydrous citric acid, and a 
graduated ratio as shown below: 
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9.0 -947 9.50 tol 
9.1 .963 9.45 tol 
9.2 979 9.40 tol 
9.3 995 9.35 tol 
9.4 1.011 9.30 to 1 
9.5 1.027 9.25 tol 
9.6 1.043 9.20 tol 
9.7 1.060 9.15 tol 
9.8 1.077 9.10 tol 
9.9 1.094 9.05 tol 
10.0 3.341 9.00 to 1 
10.1 1.128 8.95 tol 
10.2 1.146 8.90 tol 
10.3 1.164 8.85 to 1 
10.4 1.182 8.80 to 1 
10.5 1.200 8.75 tol 
10.6 1.218 8.70 tol 
10.7 1.237 8.65 to 1 
10.8 1.256 8.60 to 1 
10.9 1.275 8.55 to 1 
11.0 1.294 8.50 to 1 
33.3 1.306 8.50 to 1 
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11.2 1.318 ’ 
11.3 1.329 8.50 tol 
11.4 1.341 8.50 to 1 
11.5 1.353 8.50 to 1 
11.6 1.365 8.50 to 1 
11.7 1.376 8.50 to 1 
11.8 1.388 8.50 tol 
11.9 1.400 8.50 to 1 
12.0 1.412 8.50 tol 
12.1 1.424 8.50 to 1 
13.2 1.435 8.50 tol 
12.3 1.447 8.50 to 1 
12.4 1.459 8.50 to 1 
12.5 1.471 8.50 to 1 
12.6 1.482 8.50 to 1 
12.7 1.494 8.50 to 1 
12.8 1.506 8.50 tol 
12.9 1.517 8.50 tol 
13.0 1.53 8.50 to 1 
13.1 1.541 8.50 tol 
13.2 1.553 8.50 to 1 
13.3 1.565 8.50 to 1 
13.4 1.576 8.50 to 1 
13.5 1.588 8.50 tol 
13.6 1.600 8.50 to 1 
13.7 1.612 8.50 to 1 
13.8 1.624 8.50 to 1 
13.9 1.635 8.50 to 1 
14.0 1.647 8.50 to 1 
14.1 1.659 8.50 to 1 
14.2 1.671 8.50 to 1 
14.3 1.682 8.50 to 1 
14.4 1.694 8.50 to 1 
14.5 1.705 8.50 to 1 
14.6 1.718 8.50 tol 
14.7 1.729 8.50 tol 
14.8 1.741 8.50 to 1 
14.9 1.753 8.50 to 1 
15.0 1.765 8.50 to 1 
15.1 1.776 8.50 to 1 
15.2 1.788 8.50 to 1 
15.3 1.80 8.50 to 1 
15.4 1.812 8.50 to 1 
15.5 1.824 8.50 to 1 
More than 15.5 _..--...... 8.50 to 1 


1/ This specification was used as a 

basis for the requirements of 
“A” Quality Juice as described in 
Amendment No. 1 “U. S. Standard 
for [Internal Quality of Common 
Sweet Oranges,’”’ issued by the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, Novem- 
ber 8, 1941. 


a relatively small difference in the 
percentage of fruit meeting the “A” 
specification for each of the 3 years. 

Percentages That Failed to Meet 

the “A” Specification 

Table 5 shows a comparison of the 
quantities and the percentages of or- 
anges that failed to meet the “A” 
specification during the seasons 1938- 
39, 1939-40, and 1940-41. The per- 
centages of fruit that failed to meet 
this specification are based upon the 
total movement of oranges through- 
out the entire season. 

In table 6 the percentages that 
failed to meet “A” specification are 
based upon shipments that moved 
from October 1 to December 30. 

It will be noted that a much larg- 
er percentage of fruit failed to meet 
the “A” specification in 1939 than 
in either the 1938 or the 1940 sea- 
son. This failure was due mainly tc 
the lower solid content in oranges 
during the early part of the 1939 
season. 


Fifteen 


MAYO WARNS GROWERS 
AGAINST USE OF ARSENIC 
ON ORANGES, TANGERINES 





Nathan Mayo, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, states that rumors are 
coming to him that on account of 
the rationing of tires and gasoline, 
and a probable shortage of inspec- 
tors, the Department might lighten 
up, to a certain extent, on arsenic 
enforcement. 

This rumor, wherever it came from, 
is absolutely untrue, and the Com- 
missioner hastens to inform the cit- 
rus growers and the general public 
that the arsenic law will be rigidly 
enforced, to the letter, as far as hu- 
manly possible. He already has in- 
spectors in the field and expects to 
keep them there, and as the season 
advances more inspectors will be 
added if necessary. 

It is strictly against the law to 
use arsenic on oranges and tanger- 
ines, and before the next shipping 
season starts it is the Commission- 
er’s intention to have every grove 
in the State inspected. 

The Commissioner states that it is 
no pleasant duty to destroy. fruit, 
but he has no alternative in the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Mayo urges all grove owners 
and caretakers to be sure that their 
spray tanks are thoroughly washed 
out, and every trace of arsenic eli- 
minated, before applying spray to 
their oranges and tangerines. 

He also warns against the plant- 
ing of cotton, truck crops, etc., near 
citrus groves, It is necessary to spray 
such crops with arsenic to kill in- 
sects, etc., and in the past some vio- 
lations of the arsenic law as to or- 
anges and tangerines have been 
caused by the wind blowing into a 
grove the arsenic spray or dust used 
in spraying fields of cotton or vege- 
tables. Mr. Mayo urges that all such 
crops be planted far enough away 
from citrus groves to avoid the pos- 
sibility of any such contamination. 








BUY UNITED STATES WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 




























READ THE LYONIZER ON PAGES 12 AND 13 


Vigilance Is An Essential Element 


In Successful Crop Production... 


Neglect of Scale or Rust Mite Infestations 
or Lack of Pruning . . . May Cost You 
A Profitable Crop. 


AGENTS CARRYING STOCK 


Arnold Feed & Seed Store, Winter Garden 
Butler Feed Store, Leesburg 

Douglas Hardware Co., Dunedin 

John Giddens, Avon Park 

A. G. McCauley, St. Petersburg 
Guignard Maxcy, Sebring 

Wm. E. McAdoo, Lake Wales 

Noling & Church, Howey-in-the-Hills 
John W. Parker, Arcadia 

Plant City Seed Co., Plant City 
Ruskin Tomato Growers, Inc., Ruskin 
Arthur Schrader, San Antonio 

J. C. Smith & Son, Lakeland 

J. C. Smith & Son, Palmetto 
Strickland Hardware Co., St. Cloud 
D. T. Thompson, Webster 

Unity Farms, Inc., Pahokee 

G. E. Wetherington, Turkey Creek 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


J. H. Rickborn, Sales Manager 
Lakeland 


V. E. Bourland, Winter Garden 


Chas. S. Little, Route 5, Box 1031, 
Tampa 


E. A. McCartney, Temple Terrace, 
Tampa 


J. M. Sample, P. O. Box 113, 
Lake Hamilton 


Felton W. Scott, Bradenton 
Norman Tuckett, Mount Dora 


— And the production of profitable crops, as 
every grower knows, is a more vital necessity 
right now than it has ever been in the history 


of the nation. 


— Aside from all question of profit to our grow- 
ers, the vast demands of our armies, the armies 
of our allies, the civilian population of our allied 
nations, and our own civilian population are 


greater today than ever before. 


— So Florida growers will exercise the utmost 
vigilance in producing outstanding crops of fruit 
and vegetables, neglecting no detail which will 
aid in building bumper crops. 


— Lyons staff of Field Men are able and willing 
to assist you in solving production problems which 


may puzzle you — and 


Lyons Fertilizers have for years 
been noted for producing big 


crops of the Finest Quality ... 


LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 





